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MAGIC CASEMENTS 


ART IN CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 





By A.B. 





UNDER THE skilful guidance of an enthusiastic teacher 4th 
and 5th Standard girls have accomplished a somewhat un- 
usual project planned and worked out in their Library hour. ° 
As a preliminary, in the first term, the children were given a 
project in art appreciation. This was handled so excellently 
by the teacher that the Librarian suggested that they try 
out a project on illustrators of children’s books. Most 
noticeable in the art project was the teacher’s skill in draw- 
ing out the best in the child. For instance, the artist Millet 
was presented in su-h a human way that the children grew 
to feel that he was one of themselves, and the least intelli- 
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gent child knew as much about the childhood of Millet as 
did the child with the high rt! Fh The teacher had so 
worked it that the high-grade child helped the weaker one. 

From here the teacher and librarian took them on to other 
works of artists such as Romney, Millais, Murillo, Hunt and 
Reynolds. It was interesting to watch the response they 
made to the various paintings. They soon noticed the dif- 
ference in Millet’s peasants—that hopeless hungry look of 
the ‘“* Man With the Hoe” as compared with the happy type 
depicted by Murillo. As in the music project, the librarian 
stressed the human touches, and it was fascinating to listen 
to the various stories of the painters told in the children’s 
own words. Each project was illustrated—poorly in some 
cases, beautifully in others—and a sub-title was chosen ex- 
pressing the artist's work. For example, Corot of the clear 
eye, dream-haunted brain and great loving heart; Rodin, 
magician of the chisel—“ Nothing is ugly that has life”; 
Christopher Wren, helped to fame by fire; Da Vinci, a 
master mind of all time. 

For the illustrators of children’s books, teacher and lib- 
rarian worked for weeks beforehand searching for material 
that could be readily available. To arouse interest short 
talks were given by the librarian, then lists of the illustra- 
tors were given to the children, who were told that all were 
represented in books in the Library. Then came _ what 
amounted to a treasure hunt for Haders, Petershams, D’Aul- 
aires, Rogans and all the various illustrators—25 in number. 
In a class of 50 they worked in groups of two, and in the 
Library hour they delved among the material and among the 
books. Then each group shared its treasure trove and com- 
pared artists—the bright colours of Petershams with the 
delicate detail of Beatrix Potter—the understatement of 
Lenski with the intricacy of Artzybasheff. They travelled 
with the D’Aulaires, and they ventured with Van Loon. 
They started off with Walter Crane, fairly revelled in 
Kate Greenaway, while they listened entranced to the story 
of Caldecott’s John Gilpin. Clare Newberry’s kittens fasci- 
nated them and. they were not satisfied till they found out 
how her work was done. In “ Mittens,’ Mrs Newberry 
drew her kittens with charcoal grey paint on wet paper, 
adding crayon details when the paint dried. The Newberry 
books are printed by gravure in which the ink is filled into 
depressions on the plate and the paper pulls the ink out. 
Thus the ink stands microscopically above the surface of the 
paper. 

When we were showing some new books just opened from 
the Country Library Service the girls were thrilled to recog- 
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nise their own artists, and they found that the D’Aulaires 
had the most wonderful illustrations of the Lord’s Prayer. 
They recognised the various types of colour work as each 
new book was shown to them. For their project books they 
have done illustrations of their own chosen artists. The 
most outstanding is that of Beatrix Potter, done by a Chinese 
girl who seems to have captured the spirit of the artist’s 
work. Artzybasheff fascinated them with his line drawing, 
and it was not long before the girls were trying to explain 
the difference between his work and that of Rojankovsky. 
They listened with absorbed interest while one of the staff 
told them about Artzybasheff who, one morning when the 
chief “ artist’ failed to show up, was told to draw a bottle. 
It was an immediate success, and for months afterwards he 
drew bottles, big and little, pill bottles and hot-water bottles, 
from morning till night. 

The whole project was a wonderful bit of team work, and 
each pair of workers was interested just as much in the 
whole family of illustrators. That was what the Library 
staff was trying to attain—not just a single interest in one 
item, but the illustrators’ world as a whole. For the assist- 
ants, who have gained much useful knowledge for their 
Children’s Librarian Examinations, it was not only a pro- 
ject but a treat of good things. They laughed with the class 
over the doings of Robert Lawson’s Wee Gillis and revelled 
in the fairy unrealities of Rackham, of whom it has been said 
that he has dwelt overlong in the unreal world of fairyland. 
The little Chinese girl is an expert spinner and she found 
great satisfaction in “ Pelles’ New Suit,” illustrated by Emma 
Beskov. The whole story of spinning and weaving—to the 
finished article—was there for her to follow. 

Altogether the children studied twenty-five illustrators, 
read their books, and in so doing, learnt about their coun- 
tries. Babar, for instance, gave them a very happy time, and 
they appreciated so much what happened to Babar in his 
travels, and especially the incident with the lift. Most chil- 
dren will enter into his feelings when he succeeds in going 
up and down in it ten times without stopping, and will sym- 
pathise whole-heartedly with him when the lift-boy stops 
him, and is heard to say, “ Sir, this is not a toy!”” There is 
fun sparkling through every detail of Babar’s experiences, 
and when it bursts out into occasional slap-stick comedy, it 
is always of the kind children most enjoy as, for example, 
the morning exercises with the little old lady. 

So interested was the teacher that she compiled, for her 
own project, 24 pages of material which became to her not 
a project but “ magic casements.” This is her gift to the 
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pupils fortunate enough to be there with her when she opens 
the “ magic casements.”” What can there be more enchant- 
ing than to open the eyes of a child in this mechanical age! 

And so these children for a little while travelled in the 
realms of gold. Who knows what talents may not be fos- 
tered by their so travelling. 

The story is not half told of the work accomplished in 
this project; but the Library staff can assure any doubter 
that such a project, done by a class in the Library hour, is 
work well worth while—so much so that they have another 
project in view in connection with authors. Of projects 
there is no end, but no project should be dull where there 
are books, “ magic casements”’ awaiting the eager finger of 
the child to open. 


U.S. UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS’ preparation, the second edition of this 
work is now almost ready for publication. 

It was in 1915 that Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian of the 
University of Nebraska, instituted the preparation of a list 
of serials in the various libraries of that university. Later 
it was extended to three neighbouring cities, making thir- 
teen libraries in all. In 1916 a further extension was made 
to include the libraries of Minnesota, Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois, and finally all of the "Jorth Central region. Before 
the effects of World War I had disappeared, the A.L.A. in 
1921 considered a plan from the Wilson Company for a na- 
tional list. Forty large libraries agreed to contribute to the 
cost and to receive 24 copies of the list, and smaller groups 
formed guarantees between them. The first edition was 
started in 1923 and published in 1927, with supplementary 
volumes in 1931 and 1933. Within a few years the list had 
demonstrated its usefulness beyond all expectations, especi- 
ally in inter-library operations. In particular it eliminated 
the borrowing from long distances of books which were 
available in the neighbourhood. 

The first edition included the holdings of 225 libraries. 
The second has been checked for 652 libraries in every sec- 
tion of the country. There were 70,000 titles in the first 
edition and there are 115,000 in the forthcoming publica- 
tion, which will contain 3,000 pages. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has made a grant of 46,100 dollars to cover edi- 
torial expenses. 
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WELLINGTON BRANCH 


Symposium on McColvin Report. 


TWENTY-FOUR members were present at a meeting of the 
Wellington Branch on Wednesday, 28 September. 


Miss A. Woodhouse, acting-librarian of the Alexander 
Turnbull Library, said that the McColvin report recom- 
mended that there should be a number of regional libraries 
where the stock would be available only on interloan. The 
New Zealand equivalent would be the reference section of 
the National Library. The idea of each district specializing 
in certain subjects was an interesting one. Obvious ex- 
amples were Otago, coal and gold; Canterbury, agriculture; 
Wellington, law and legislation. Linked with this was the 
idea that libraries specializing in those subjects would pre- 
serve one copy of all books on it which would otherwise be 
thrown away. McColvin suggested that private libraries 
should be asked to collaborate in a friendly way rather than 
be forced into any co-operative scheme. In New Zealand 
some societies would be prepared to have their collections 
housed at the National Library on special conditions with 
regard to issue to non-members of the society. 


Mr W. A. Lindsay ran through the essentials of an efficient 
public library service as set out by McColvin. These were: 
(a) Complete coverage through the country; (b) readers 
everywhere, irrespective of where they live or the wealth of 
the community, must have access to a proper library service; 
(c) there must be a proper relation of supply and demand; 
(d) library committees must contain only people who know 
the value of libraries—staffs must be well trained and well 
organized; (e) the library service of the country must be well 
co-ordinated; (f) some form of central body is needed to 
guide, co-ordinate and develop the local services, and to con- 
trol government grants of money to libraries; library service 
must remain a local service under the control of local bodies 
and not under the control of local government. Mr Lindsay 
said that the reasons given for the last ‘“‘essential” were doubt-. 
ful and open to discussion. Mr McColvin was talking about 
districts of from 300,000 to 3,000,000 in population. The 
dangers of control becoming impersonal would be greater 
than in a small district. England had a much larger popula- 
tion than New Zealand and special districts seemed to have 
more specialized interests. Country people in New Zealand 
seemed to read on the whole much the same type of work as 
the town people. It was difficult to see what effect central 
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control would have on individual service. The direct con- 
tact between library assistants and members of the public 
would be the same. It would be difficult to attempt to 
apply a plan like McColvin’s to New Zealand without drastic 
modification. If his statement that service cannot be given 
under 300,000 population were accepted in New Zealand 
the districts would be too great in area to be managed easily. 
In some respects the McColvin report resembled the Munn- 
Barr report. Although the McColvin report was very inter- 
esting and useful, he did not think it could be applied to 
New Zealand very closely. 

Miss M. S. Fleming, Country Library Service, thought that 
Mr McColvin gave a rather depressing picture of the stan- 
dard of cataloguers in England. One or two places didn’t 
have any catalogues and others were incomplete. They 
varied from author, dictionary and subject catalogues to 
mere indexes. Mr McColvin considered it uneconomic for 
each library to compile its own catalogues, and suggested 
that there should be a national catalogue department to do 
the work for all libraries. In England most libraries used 
either the Brown or Dewey classification; at least one lib- 
rary had its own scheme. He suggested that one uniform 
scheme should be used for the benefit of all libraries, and 
that it should be adhered to. The national catalogue de- 
partment, which would be allied to the National Central 
Library, should be able to get proof copies of books in ad- 
vance of publication and catalogue them. He did not favour 
the Library of Congress cards, and thought the catalogued 
entries should be published in pamphlet form and cumu- 
lated yearly or five-yearly. Entries would cover the correct 
author entry and would give the classification mark. Mr 
McColvin thought that although cataloguing might educate 
the people who did it, they did not have contact with the 
public and therefore their knowledge was not used. The 
adoption of centralized cataloguing in New Zealand, Miss 
Fleming thought, was more difficult than in England, as 
most books were brought from overseas. The Council of 
the N.Z.L.A. had considered the possibility of centralized 
cataloguing of New Zealand publications, but to her it 
seemed uneconomic that New Zealand should catalogue 
books which had already been catalogued in England and 
America. Mr McColvin suggested that the English Library 
Association should set up a body which would be accepted 
by the publishers as a bookseller, and that this body should 
sell books to libraries. The printed lists of books catalogued 
could also be used as buying lists, and items which libraries 
should possess on their own account and items which would 
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be found in the union catalogue and would be available on 
interloan would be marked. Mr McColvin thought it un- 
necessary to make a union catalogue of every item pub- 
lished. 

Miss M. G. Campbell, Wellington Public Libraries, said 
that Mr McColvin’s report was based on free library service 
and that he dispensed with the pay collection in three lines. 
She thought a large percentage of the staff would be freed 
for other work if the subscription system were abandoned. 
She also suggested that social security books could be used as 
borrowers’ registers. 

Miss Carnell said that for book-buying purposes, in order 
to get a large enough book fund, districts of 300,000 or at 
least 200,000 were necessary, but that for distribution the 
districts should be divided geographically. 


LIBRARIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SOME PROBLEMS WE KNOW. 


THE FOURTH triennial meeting of the South African Library 
Association, which was held in Johannesburg early this year, 
is fully reported in South African Libraries. Many of the 
problems which have recently faced the New Zealand Lib- 
rary Association are also being considered in South Africa, 
and it is interesting to compare the reactions of libraries in 
that dominion. It appears that the South African Associa- 
tion has relinquished its right to representation on the State 
Library Board. 

Dr. Eybers, of the Union Education Department, stated 
that he believed the Government was only waiting for the 
Library Association to put forward a scheme of reasonable 
emoluments for librarians. If the Association proved the 
necessity for good library service the country was prepared 
to pay for it. ; 

After discussing post-war library service, a committee was 
set up to formulate a policy for South African libraries. 
“The main point,” said the mover (Miss Speight), “ is that 
we must not miss the bus when the time comes, and if we 
can judge by the analogy of the last war it will mean a great 
improvement in social conditions throughout the world, and 
we hope in South Africa in particular. If the libraries do 
not come into that scheme, who will?” The Cape and 
Transvaal were planning to extend library services and 
privileges, and they ought to recommend their application to 
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rural areas and native population. They had been told of 
libraries which reached only two per cent. of the com- 
munity, and that with a service of 70 per cent. fiction. She 
urged propaganda amongst members of Parliament to make 
them realise that libraries are the supplement and comple- 
ment of public education, and that the country which 
neglects libraries is not civilized. South Africa had a lot of 
leeway to make up. 

The committee is to report within six months. In moving 
this, Mr Borland said that the problems are not post-war, 
but present-day problems. 

Mr Johnson said the only hope the whites had of living 
happily with the South African people was to see that the 
pon x so progress of the natives was steady and consistent. 
Some had had better education than ordinary white men, 
but some were illiterate. There would be people who would 
try hard to stop such development if they could. The Lib- 
rary Association should place on record its alliance with the 
forces working for progress. It would be a tragedy to de- 
velop without taking the Africans into consideration. 

A resolution was passed requesting the Government, as a 
matter of great urgency, to make more liberal provision for 
rural library service. 

Salaries were also considered. The average in urban lib- 
raries in the Cape is £117 a year, and in rural libraries 
(mainly with part-time staffs) something like £60 a year. In 
the Cape a scale of salaries had been drawn up with some 
relation to hours of work and the sort of work done. 

Mr F. H. Rooke (Durban) said that his library for many 
years had been supplying rural libraries and outlying indivi- 
duals, but they were unable to continue owing to present 
circumstances, and they felt the Government should accept 
responsibility. 





Complaints are made in England of the practice adopted 
by some booksellers of mixing new books with remainders 
and second-hand copies. This nuisance is alleged to have 
increased considerably of late. 


The Librarian says that the collation of new books, which 
became almost unnecessary when the machine gatherer dis- 
placed the hand worker, has now become almost necessary 
as a precautionary operation, more particularly as regards 
books of reference, dictionaries, etc. Nowadays, if replace- 
ment of a book is necessary owing to a missing sheet, it is 
not so easily effected as normally. 
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“I DON’T LIKE LIBRARIES” 


LIBRARIANS AREN’T PEOPLE. 


IN THE A.L.A. Bulletin for June is an interesting outburst 
by a reader on his objection to libraries. He says: 


“ Reading and smoking go hand in hand with me. _Lib- 
raries are cold and cheerless places; stiff, straight-backed, 
wood-bottomed chairs are the rule. The enforced 
silence of a library is very discouraging. I can read in 
a hotel lobby or on a train, but put me in a room where 
silence is imposed and I am conscious of every person 
who enters, gets up from his chair, selects another book, 
drops a magazine. I am afraid of the old maids, male 
and female, on the library staff, of their elaborate book- 
keeping system for keeping track of two-cent fines; 
afraid of the books chosen by them for fear they are 
trying to mold my character or something. Several 
times I have carried home an armful of books which I 
didn’t want because I had been indiscreet enough to tell 
the librarian the nature of the question upon which I 
was seeking light, and he, very helpfully, dug all the 
books out for me. 

‘“ Librarians aren’t people. They think no thoughts, do 
no things, live no lives; so immersed in their books do 
they become that they conclude that all life is found in 
books.” 


Needless to say, this outburst evoked a flow of replies. 
One librarian, commiserating with the correspondent who 
is baffled by the simplicities of the catalogue and objects to 
having to throw away his cigarette before he goes in, suggests 
that his family might do the library visiting for him. “ But,” 
he adds, “ there is no peace awaiting him: instead, there is 
his tax statement and a list of fines accumulated by his care- 
less wife and children. His nerves by now are in tatters, 
and he has to plunge out into the night and find a hotel 
lobby or a train where he can really settle down to read. If 
I may say so—Nuts! I, too, have wanted a smoke—and°- 
badly—in the middle of a research job; have found my seat 
tiring; have been annoyed by brittle silences and by early 
closing hours. So what? Instal cigarette-machines, cush- 
ioned booths, and a jukebox which will play till midnight?” 
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BOOK BINDING TECHNIQUE 


Mr PetHam Barr, of the Library Binding Institute, in an 
article in the Library Journal, says that effective conserva- 
tion of books should begin long before they go to the bind- 
ing supervisor. The best time to begin is when the book is 
bought, but the care which a book is given by the staff, as 
well as by the readers, determines its fate. 

Catching the book which needs attention, when it needs 
it, is the next critical point in conservation. Responsibility 
for conservation should be the function of the whole library 
staff. All members who handle books should have at least 
a working familiarity with symptoms of book trouble. Alert- 
ness in spotting sick books, if it is to be effective, needs sys- 
tematic procedures for bringing them to the attention of 
the supervisor. 

Some libraries put books in publishers’ bindings under 
observation after twelve or fifteen circulations. A good 
system would not permit a book for which there is still some 
use to get too far gone. What to do with a worn-out book 
is sometimes as hard to decide as the first selection. The 
main difference is that the judge can usually deduce some- 
thing of the probable reading life of the book whereas the 
original selector could not. It is a matter of guessing again, 
and the question is constantly coming forward, “ Why did 
we ever buy that book?” Standards of worthiness change 
even for the classics. “ Best sellerism of the book trades, 
public faddism and criticism confused by its own drum 
beating, all can make reselection only slightly less hazardous 
than selection when it comes to deciding literary value or 
probable reader demand.” 





In his book on reference work Mr Wyer gives 27 traits 
for the ideal reference librarian. Amongst these are intelli- 
gence, accuracy, judgment, professional knowledge, courtesy, 
resourcefulness, interest in people, imagination, adaptability, 
system, speed and poise. To these Miss Garnett, in the 
Library Journal, adds—low, pleasing voice, clear diction, 
acute hearing, ability to think quickly, ability to grasp the 
full meaning of a question, knowledge of resources of library 
and city, accuracy in getting names and numbers, ability to 
represent the library in matters of policy. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


INTERLOAN. 


A List OF libraries which have notified N.Z.L.A. headquar- 
ters of their willingness to participate in the interloan 
scheme is given below. If any other libraries are prepared 
to co-operate by lending books on interloan the Secretary 


would be glad to be informed. 


Auckland—Leys Institute 
Public Libraries 
University College 
W.E.A. 

Christchurch—Medical Library 
Public Library 
University College 
W.E.A. 

Dannevirke—Public Library 

Dunedin—Otago University 
Public Library 

Gisborne—Intermediate School 
Public Library 

Gore—Public Library 

Hamilton—Public Library 

Hawera—Public Library 

Invercargill—Public Library 
Southland Boys’ High Sch. 

Kaukapakapa—Public Library 

Levin—Public Library 

Lower Hutt—Public Library 

Marton—Public Library 
Wetn. Diocesan School for 

Girls 

Masterton—Public Library 
Wairarapa College 

Motueka—Public Library 

Napier—Public Library 

Nelson—Nelson Institute 

New Plymouth—Public Library 

Opawa—Public Library 

Petone—Working Men’s Club 


NOMINATIONS 


Picton—Public Library 
Palmerston North—Girls’ High 
School 
Massey Agricultural College 
Public Library 
Rangiora—Public Library 
Tauranga—Public Library 
Te Kuiti—Public Library 
Timaru—Public Library 
Wallaceville—Animal Research 
Station 
Wellington—Alexander Turn- 
bull Library 
Countrv Library Service 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Health 
Dept. of Industries and 
Commerce 
General Assembly Library 
Girls’ College 
Public Libraries 
Technical College 
Victoria University College 
Public Works Dept. 
Railways Dept. 
Rongotai Boys’ College 
Wellington College 
Teachers’ Training College 
Wanganui—Public Library 
Whangarei—Public Library 
Winton—Athenaeum 
Woodville—Public Library 


FOR COUNCIL 


ELECTION OF ORDINARY COUNCILLORS. 





NOMINATIONS for the election of EIGHT ordinary members 
of the Council close at 5 p.m. on 17 November. The fol- 
lowing instructions should be noted carefully: 

(1) Every nomination must be in writing, and the consent of the 


person nominated must be given in writing and forwarded 
with the nomination. 
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(2) Any member of the Association (whose subscription has 
person or persons for election as an ordinary member of the 
Council. 

(3) Any member of the Association or any officially nominated 

delegate of an institutional member is eligible for election. 

(4) Institutional members who have not already done so are 

asked to appoint the delegate or delegates to which they are 
entitled under the rules to attend the next annual or general 
meeting of the Association. Notification of such appoint- 
ments should be communicated to the Hon. Secretary (in 
writing) before the day of the closing of nominations (if the 
delegate wishes to stand for election as an ordinary member 
of Council), or as soon as possible before the annual 
meeting. 

If more than eight nominations are received, voting papers will 
be prepared by the Returning Officer and sent to all financial mem- 
bers. These must be back in the hands of the Returning Officer by 
5 p.m. on 8 December, to be included in the official count. 

Nominations and any other correspondence about the election 
should be addressed to: The Returning Officer, N.Z.L.A., c/o. Country 
Library Service, Private Bag, Wellington. 


LIBRARY EXAMINATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING results of the May examinations of the Eng- 
lish Library Association are to hand:— 

Elementary: Miss M. M. Barker, Miss ]. M. Evans and Mr 
]. S. Gully (Wellington Public Libraries). 

Intermediate I: Miss N. J]. Robinson (Wellington Public 
Libraries). 

Intermediate II: Miss |. Swinbourn (Massey Agricultural 
College). 

Spanish: Miss Pamela Marshall (Auckland University 
College). 


CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS 


HOTELS IN WANGANUI. 


MISS A. M. BLACKETT, Public Librarian at Wanganui and a 
member of the Conference Programme Committee, writes 
giving the following particulars of hotels in Wanganui at 
which delegates may be able to obtain accommodation in 
February:— 
Foster's: Tariff, 21s a day. About 20 rooms available, 
some double and some single. 
Grand: Tariff (special) 17s 6d. Five double rooms; 15 
single. 
Rutland: Tariff, 20s. About 30 rooms available. 
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Criterion: Tariff, 10s 6d. Bed and breakfast only; if 
fully staffed will give full board. 20 to 25 rooms, 
double and single. This place is very close to the 
Conference rooms at the Council Chambers. 

Imperial: Tariff, 16s. Staff shortage makes booking un- 
certain. 

All the above are licensed hotels; no private hotels are 
now operating in Wanganui. Early booking is, of course, 
imperative. 





A librarian who is serving in the R.A.F. writes to the 
Library Review combating the idea that his military service 
is a waste of time. ‘‘ While I have lost two years of profes- 
sional experience, I think those two years have enabled me 
to acquire knowledge which would help me greatly if I re- 
turned to library work after the war, for during that time I 
have realised as never before the gap which undoubtedly 
exists between the public library and the public. You can- 
not be a good librarian without learning to understand your 
fellowmen, and I am certainly doing that. I have been lit- 
erally amazed at the prevalence of the reading habit and the 
critical faculty of the very wide range of men with whom I 
have been in contact.” 


The A.L.A. conference, which was scheduled for June, 
was abandoned. These annual meetings of the American 
Association bring together about 1000 people at midwinter 
and from 2000 to 5000 at the summer conference. They 
attract too large an atiendance to be held now without in- 
curring wartime transportation difficulties. 


Mrs Katherine King, of the Dalton Free Library, Mass., 
commenting on reading standards of young people, writes: 
“ T have an eleven-year-old son whose disregard for the books 
in the juvenile collection and absorption in books from the 
adult shelves led me to believe that I was nurturing a genius 
in the family, but when I studied the books being read by 
my son and his contemporaries I found that these boys read 
beyond their grade level only when they read technically, . 
for specific information. The boy in this class is just as 
unusual as he ever was.” 


PERSONAL 


Fdith Bissett, B.A. has been appointed cataloguer at 
Otago University Library in place of Beatrice Parsloe, who 
has resigned. Joan Roy has joined the staff temporarily as 
a junior assistant. 
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OVERSEAS PERIODICALS 


DISCUSSION IN OTAGO BRANCH. 


At the September meeting of the Otago Branch, Mr. John Harris, 
in contrasting English and American periodicals, pointed out striking 
examples of advertisements in American monthlies which had a fine 
literary style, while the English ones lacked this point. It is inter- 
esting to note here that salaries paid to staff by American firms in 
this field are very high. The editor of Collier’s receives 26,000 dol- 
lars p.a. The circulation is some 2,750,000. In catering for the 
average American Collier’s concentrates on fiction, cartoons and 
popular articles on sport, etc. 

Mr Harris stated that the average American gets his literature in 
the form of periodicals rather than books. There are various reasons 
for this. One is the rush of modern American life, but more impor- 
tant than all is the economic aspect. The average price of books 
in America is 2.50 dollars, compared with a periodical at a few cents. 

The English periodical Tatler caters for the wealthy few, with 
slick paper and excellent illustrations in a flattering way for Society, 
while Vogue portrays with dignity, charm and seriousness the life of 
American gentry. Other periodicals reviewed were Esquire, Queen, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post (the oldest and 
most popular American periodical, which has a tremendous circula- 
tion). American New Yorker was compared with Punch; both hum- 
some magazines, but the former has a much slicker style than the 
atter. 

Among the more serious journals, the speaker mentioned New Re- 
public (a liberal American periodical), New Masses, Time, Fortune 
and Life, the last three being run by the same company. Time is 
principally a news magazine, and Life a pictorial news magazine. 
Fortune is a monthly of business and finance in industry. The Eng- 
lish Times Literary Supplement has reserved and not very critical 
book reviews. The Saturday Review of Literature is in tone more 
human and personal. 

Mr Harris gave some very interesting information about Ameri- 
ean periodicals—circulation statistics, number of staff, amount paid 
in salaries, some short histories of the magazines and political poli- 
cies and biographical sketches of the editors. 

| ame Scribners May 1939; Since Yesterday, by F. L. 
Allen. 

A discussion followed while supper was served. 


DUNEDIN PERIODICAL INDEX 


An interesting project recently completed, by D. M. Neal and M. 
Begg, of the staff of the Dunedin Public Library, is a complete cata- 
logue of the periodical holdings of that Library. The list gives full de- 
tails of the periodical indexes in which each item appears together with 
frequency, location in the library and full details of amalgamations, 
changes of title, etc. Many magazines in the industrial field which 
have been ordered by the Library since the “ Check-list of N.Z. peri- 
odicals” was completed are represented. Copies of the list have 
been made for internal use in the Library’s main departments and 
one has been filed with Mr John Harris, compiler of the check list. 
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A Chicago librarian claims to have solved at least one of 
the library's newspaper problems at a cost of less than three 
cents a day. For this they purchase an additional copy of 
the Chicago Sun. The front page is cut off and displayed 
in the reading room along with suitable clippings from 
other parts of the paper. Many students are so busy in 
school that they have very little time to spare for the daily 
news. The headlines show even the busiest what is going 
on in the world, and if they are particularly interested in a 
question all they have to do is to ask at the reserve desk for 
a complete copy of the paper. 


Dundee has evoked censure among librarians in Great 
Britain for reverting to Sunday opening and making Sunday 
duty compulsory. The Librarian says: “ We are entirely in 
favour of giving the public the services they require, but our 
own experience is that it is very easy to misinterpret a 
public demand. A genuine demand for Sunday opening 
would have to be on the part of those people unable to make 
use of the library at other times, and we are doubtful if 
there are many of these.” 


We have received from the Indian Library Association a 
copy of the Proceedings of the Fifth All-India Library Con- 
ference held at Bombay. A feature of the conference was a 
very animated debate on reference books. Several valuable 
contributions to the discussion were offered by leading 
Indian librarians and are printed in the report. Union cata- 
logues and printed catalogues also appear to take a promi- 
nent part in the Indian library world. 


A proposal was recently made by the Petone Borough 
Council that there should be uniformity in municipal lib- 
rary charges. It was pointed out that the subscriptions 
charged by the Petone Municipal Library, the Petone Work- 
ing Men’s Club and the Wellington Public Libraries varied 
considerably. The Central Executive suggested that this was 
another argument for free library service. 


Miss A. S. Cooke, F.L.A., Librarian of the Kent County 
Library, has retired after 21 years’ service. Miss Cooke was 
previously county librarian of Gloucestershire for a few 
years. She played a very big part in the striking develop- 
ment of county library service in Great Britain and as a 
councillor of the Library Association and former chairman 
of the County Libraries Section. She is the author of a stan- 
dard book on county libraries. 
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